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LETTERS 


The campaign at Seabrook may well pre¬ 
vent the construction of a nuclear plant 
at that site, but at what cost? The tactic 

[ banned—that of occupy ing every bit of 
and so that construction is impossible— 
legitimizes and promotes coercion as a 
valid means of imposing the will of one 
group onto another. This, by definition, 
is violence, whether or not a hand is 
raised or a blow is delivered. 

Serious students of Gandhi’s writings 
will recognize this. He consistently op¬ 
posed the use of coercive obstruction. In 
one such instance he wrote, “Is there 
really any difficulty about regarding a 
living wall of pickets as naked violence? 
What is the difference between force 


Resistance, Schocken looks, p339. This 
articles gives a general review of his 
position toward such tactics.) 

The essential elements of nonviolent 
resistance, constantly reiterated by 
Gandhi, are sacrifice and withdrawal of 
cooperation, leading to the moral con¬ 
version of the opponent. Never is the 
nonviolent resister allowed to force his/ 
her will on the opponent. Even the inten¬ 
tion of accomplishing this places his/her 
actions in the realm of violent struggle. 

We have much for which to thank the 
occupiers at Seabrook. They have ex¬ 
cited people in this country and around 
the world (myself included) with their 
example of willingness to sacrifice, their 
discipline, their openness, their con¬ 
sensual decision-making, their physical 
nonviolence. By these signs they have 
shown themselves capable of true non¬ 
violence. But to actually achieve this 
nonviolence, the tactic of coercive ob¬ 
struction must be replaced by one con¬ 
sistent with the philosophy by which 
they seek to act. 

How would this work in practice? I 
don't intend to try to decide strategy for 
the Clamshell, but here is at least one 
possibility: Occupy the site, but leave 
full access to allow construction. Con¬ 
sider the following two images. First, the 
one currently planned: Cover the site 
with people, obstruct the construction 
workers ^entrance, make the building 
impossible. Next, the proposed one: The 
same immense number of people on the 
site, but scrupulously refraining from 
getting in the way of the workers and 
their machinery, perhaps even to the 
point of overcrowding their own living 
conditions to accomplish this. Now, 
which image has the greater power to 
change people’s minds? 

If we really wish to build a nonviolent 
society—and wc do—we must totally re¬ 
nounce the use of all coercive force, 


used against a man wanting to do a 
particular thing, and force exercised by 
interposing yourself between him and 
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physical or non-physical, in achieving 
any intermediate end. This is not pos¬ 
sible. All of Gandhi’s campaigns were 
carefully built upon this principle. As 
long as we seek to resolve conflict by 
coercion, we simply open the way for 
further conflict, and further coercion. 
This 1 believe to be the core of Gandhi’s 
message, and his challenge rings clear. 

—MARK SHEPARD 
San Diego, Calif. 

Every year 1 am struck with how little 
recent Fiction appears in the WIN spring 
book poll. For those of you who do not 
consider such things overlv frivolous, I 
would recommend Ratner’s Star by Don 
Delillo (Knopf 1976). A very funny and 
provocative exploration into the purpose 
of language and communication. To me, 
it’s remarkably similar in spirit and in¬ 
tent to Relations in Public by Erving 
Gaufman. Not a novel., but a study on 
how people understand each other. Do 
you know why people aren’t constantly 
running into each other on the street? 
How long can you look at someone before 
you are considered to be staring? 

Ann Beattie’s Chilly Scenes of Winter 
(Doubleday 1976) is sweet and funny and 
perfectly captures the pitifulness of *60*s 
nostalgia. Or, as Wooay Allen says, 

“I’m afraid if 1 get mellow, I’ll fall off the 
tree and rot.” 

Radio Ethiopia by the Patti Smith 
Group (Arista records) isn’t a work of Fic¬ 
tion, but it is a work of art. When I used 
to listen to it every morning as soon as I 
got up (back in that magic time when my 
headphones worked) I found little need 
for coffee or vitamins. 

—MARTHA THOMASES 
New York, NY 

In ' 4 Redirecting Disarmament Efforts” 
[WIN, 6/9/77], I feel Charles Scheiner 
has missed the mark on several points he 
tries to make. 

To claim that, “the Vietnam War 
diverted the attention of peace activists 
and others from the nuclear arms race, ’ ’ 
is only partly true. First, I think we must 
admit that there were very few people 
concerned about the arms race before 
anti-Vietnam War activity by compari¬ 
son of numbers between now and then. I 
feel the anti-Vietnam War effort served 
to awaken many people to various issues 
that they were, previously, not fully 
aware of, including the real impact of the 
arms race. 

Scheiner’s article continues through¬ 
out to make it seem that we are not aware 
of the fact that life could end in one 
blinding flash at any second of any day. 

But, more than anything else, 

Scheiner does not see the inter-connec¬ 
tion between the many issues con¬ 


fronting us. He does not mention that 
many in the movement are concerned 
with conversion; an effort not just to stop 
and reverse the arms race, but to solve 
many of the problems it either causes or 
that go unsolved because of the govern¬ 
ment’s preoccupation with itself and the 
multi-national corporations. 

By notnoting the connections between 
all issues the movement concerns itself 
with, Scheiner comes off as one who 
might very well claim that feminism, 
world hunger, concern over the Middle 
East, concern about farmworker condi¬ 
tions, ecology, etc., do nothing but 
divert attention from the more important 
issue of nuclear disarmament. Now, I 
will grant Scheiner the fact that if we 
have a nuclear holocaust, we won’t be 
around to worry about any of these 
issues but who can actually believe we 
can change a structure that promotes the 
arms race without also working on the 
problems which allow such a structure to 
continue in its self-created path of 
destruction. 

We must all see that whatever we can 
do (and some see certain issues more 
important than others) will take us all a 
step further to our common goal of 
human liberation; meaning that we don’t 
have to live within the fear of a nuclear 
holocaust, going hungry, being denied 
fair job placement for any reason, etc. 

Just as we all must realize that there 
are no “we’s” and 4 ‘they’s,” thit we are 
all simply, human beings; we must take 
this inter-connecting to our viewpoints of 
what we all are doing, in different ways, 
but for many of us the same reasons. 
Basically, we care enough to try. 

—BLAINE METCALF 
Claremont, CA 

Your Seabrook 2 issue [WIN, 6/16- 
23/77] was great, but I feel that the dis¬ 
cussion running through several of the 
articles, why non-cooperation and con¬ 
tinued resistance should have happened 
and didn’t, did not give a balanced view. 

In our own words, “The whole world 
was watching. ’ ’ The issue was primarily 
written by people who stayed in their 
armories for the full 13 days; they were 
therefore isolated from the impact their 
occupation/imprisonment was having 
on people throughout the country. I paid 
bail after three days, because of other 
commitments and because I wanted to 
talk to people about Seabrook and the 
issues it raised. In doing so, I got a some¬ 
what different perspective on the 
question of non-cooperation. 

Many people could understand our 
occupying Seabrook to prevent the con¬ 
struction of the nuclear plant, eyen if 
they did not agree that tne plant should 
not be built. They were confused about 
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why people protesting nuclear power got 
so worked up about things like vege¬ 
tarian food, shoes, or segregation by 
sex. Such secondary issues simply rein¬ 
forced (as Marty Jezer pointed out) the 
stereotypes held by many Americans of 
the occupiers as spoiled middle-class 
hippies who were out for a good time. 
They did nothing to extend the positive 
outreach effects of the occupation and of 
many groups' work over many years in 
building public consciousness on the 
nuclear power issue. 

The problem outside the armories was 
not, as Ed Hedemann suggests, a ques¬ 
tion of the definition of nonviolence or of 
a Gandhian acceptance of suffering fol¬ 
lowing civil disobedience. It was not one 
of the political consciousness of the in¬ 
mates in not having an overall ideology 
or an awareness of their power to forre 
their own release. It was, rather, the 
view of Seabrook as perceived by mil¬ 
lions of Americans whose information 
was filtered/distorted by the mass 
media. In this view, the occupation/ 
imprisonment was a total and 
unqualified success. Any actions of the 
sort ruefully missed by the members of 
the 4 4 #339'' affinity group would have 
detracted from that success. 

The fact that over 500 people refused 
bail for almost two weeks proved our 
seriousness and kept the issue alive 
in the public mind far mor effectively 
than a determined and unified resistance 
effort would have if it had forced our 
release in two days. 

In the ten days that I was out and they 
were in, there were stories in the press 
every day. Nearly every person 1 en¬ 
countered wanted to know what was 
happening and why. the Issues of 
nuclear power and its corollary evils 
(nuclear weapons, centralized control of 
energy production, civil liberties, envir¬ 
onmental damage, etc.) were never so 


jmuch a subject for day-to-day discus¬ 
sion. It was the fortnight-long occupa¬ 
tion of the armories that made this nap- 
pen; a premature release would have 
circumvented it. 

It may be our fault that there is very 
little awareness of total nonviolent non¬ 
cooperation as a pressure tactic—but the 
confusion in the armories over this issue 
is multiplied many times by the confu¬ 
sion outside. By hassling over petty 
issues, we perpetuate our isolation from 
the general puolic, from the people we 
must win over if there is to be any real 
meaningful change in this country. In a 
society which permits Atticas and 
Wounded Knees and the jailing of the 
Wilmington 10, which builds three new 
hydrogen bombs every day, which ac¬ 
quiesces in torture in Chile, South 
Africa, and elsewhere, protesting over 
McDonald's hamburgers is ridiculous. It 
is not the way to reach the vast majority 
of our potential supporters—the people 
who eat McDonald’s hamburgers. 

The great strength of Seabrook is in its 
duration. Clamshell and its predecessors 
have been fighting the plant for five 
years, and they wUl continue. The two- 
week occupation brought the issue to the 
public spotlight, its continuing after¬ 
effects (I have to go to trial in a few 
weeks—this provides a vehicle for 
keeping discussion with friends and co- 
worlcers alive) will keep it there. 

Upping the stakes or forcing confron¬ 
tation is not always the best tactic to pur¬ 
sue. When you are winning, it is some¬ 
times better to stretch out your victory 
and let the effects sink in on the general 
public. We will stop the Seabrook 
nuke—and all the nukes—but only when 
we have broadened our support to in¬ 
clude millions of 4 ‘middle Americans." 
The April/May occupation was a major 
step in this process. 

—CHARLIE SCHEENER 
White Plains, NY 
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acceptable scenarios for their political allies. And 
in the nuclear age, with the existence of nuclear 
power facilities, almost indefensible from 
terrorists, the government and corporations' 
willing rationalization is that no chances can be 
taken to protect these plants. If the USLP cries 
conspiracy, and promises a terrorist incident, the 
authorities, both public and private, feel justified 
to take precautions, and be comforted and thankful 
that someone outside their organization has told 
them to do so. 

The USLP has admitted that it has passed intelli¬ 
gence toother states in the past. Sherman, the 
Boston USLP leader, recalled for the Concord 
Monitor that: "the Labor Party has served before 
as informers for State Police. He cited what he 
called a 10-page 'massive intelligence report' pre¬ 
pared for state pol ice during Maine, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts bombings in 1976. 
Four men of a terrorist group known as the'' Fred 
Hampton Unit" have been conyicted for trans¬ 
porting explosives over state lines in connection 
with the bombings." 

The questions are always asked about Lyndon 
LaRouche, NCLCchairman, and his loyal fol¬ 
lowing: Are they linked to intelligence agencies? 
Oris it an intelligence operation in itself as Olaf 
Palme, former prime minister of Sweden, once 
charged? After close evaluation of NCLC/USLP 
disruption over the last four years spanning most of 
the social change movement, and its attack on 
moderate to revolutionary, intellectual and 
activist, environmentalist to factory organizer, the 
net result is that the NCLC/USLP appears more 
thorough than any FBI informer, and effectively 
equal to an agent provocateur. While producing 
intelligence information on the one hand, under the 
guiseof "left" political correctness, and dis¬ 
crediting activists with sham literature, screaming 
at picketers through bullhorns, harassing 
organizers petitioning at unemployment lines, they 
serve the provocateur function. 

Shortly after the famed documents became pub¬ 
lic, the USLP called a press conference in Concord, 
New Hampshire to defend their relationship with 
the State Police. The Associated Press and four 
local medias showed up to hear the USLP call for a 
grand jury, federal and state investigations of the 
Clamshell Alliance and all their friends. USLP 
spokespeople announced that "We are the leading 
counter-terrorist organization" and proceeded to 
lay out the conspiracy: Clamshell Alliance was or¬ 
ganized in part by ex-SDS members; the Weather 
Underground "terrorist" grewout of SDS; or from 
another angle: Haymarket People's Fund gives 
money to the North East Prison Alliance, and 
"other terrorists" receive funds from Haymarket 
as well, therefore, the Clamshell Alliance is 
terrorist because it has accepted money from the 
Haymarket people. 

At the press conference, the NCLC/USLP was 
asked what was their relationship to the Informa¬ 
tion Digest. They responded by calling the Infor¬ 
mation Digest authors—John and Louise Rees— 
"born again conservatives." The'fact that the 


NCLC included excerpts from the Information 
Digest in its "intelligence" on the Clamshell Alli¬ 
ance is almost too good a link to justify claims about 
their right-wing repressive politics. Weknowthe 
I.D. is connected to a right-wing intelligence net¬ 
work that has been infiltrating a wide circle of 
liberal and left groups in the United States since 
1968. The network has ties to the John Birch 
Society, conservative congressman Larry 
McDonald (D, Georgia), the blacklisting opera¬ 
tions of the Church League of America, and the 
intelligence apparatus of the government at all 
levels. 

The Information Digest is the fruits of this in¬ 
telligence-gathering —a compendium of gossip, 
newsclips, innuendo, rumor, biased analysis, and 
outright lies, not to mention documents obtained 
illegally through wiretap, surreptitious entry and 
direct infiltration. The targets: liberal and left indi¬ 
viduals and groups, including politicians, anti-war 
and Third World political activists, lawyers, 
writers and show business personalities. 
Occasionally the authors will throw in a right-wing 
paramilitary group like National States Rights 
Party or the Minutemen . 

Th£ known editors of the Information Digest are 
John and S. Louise Rees, who publish the I.D. from 
a row house on the fringes of Baltimore, Mary¬ 
land's radical community. It is circulated to a secret 
list of over 40 subscribers, including police depart¬ 
ments, private corporations, news media, even the 
Readers Digest and a major television network. 
Most government intelligence agencies, such as 
the FBI, CIA, IRS and National Security Agency, 
received complimentary copies, and the raw, often 
false data was often indiscriminately incorporated 
in domestic intelligence files on individual organi¬ 
zations. The New York State Police took the 
unevaluated information from the I.D. , condensed 
and referenced it in their files and then claimed the 
newsletter as a "confidential informant" immune 
from disclosure, when the State Office of Legis¬ 
lative Oversight began investigating police intelli¬ 
gence abuses. The Michigan State Police has 
further admitted to receiving the I.D. with 
Congressman McDonald's office as the return. 

The Maryland State Police helped obtain a Balti¬ 
more Post Off ice box for I.D. in December 1974. 

The Reeses, with various aliases, were authorized 
to pick up the mail, along with John Norpel, J r. who 
until 1975 was research director for the Senate 
Internal Security Committee, before which John 
Rees testified on the Venceremos Brigade and New 
Left. According to Norpel: "Rees' information was 
invaluable to the intelligence community. .. I don't 
think Rees got his information from federal 
agencies. It was my impression that the federal 
intelligence community was more dependent on 
him than he was on them." 

The Maryland and New York State Police and the 
Baltimore Police, are all members of the Law En¬ 
forcement Intelligence Unit, established in 1956 by 
police and sheriffs' departments disgruntled with 
the FBI for upstaging their intelligence work. 

Under an elaborate organizational structure—four 
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How the Right 
Watches the Left 


HARVEY KAHN and EDA GORDON 


The would-be leftist US Labor Party, armed with 
conspiratorial slogans and time-tested tactics have 
exposed themselves at last as voluntary intelli¬ 
gence analysts and ultra-conservative, proto¬ 
fascist informers for state police agencies. Sixteen 
pages of documents recently obtained from the 
New Hampshire State Police by the Clamshell Alli¬ 
ance reveal close collaboration on at least two oc¬ 
casions between New Hampshire State Police and 
the USLP, otherwise known as the National Caucus 
of Labor Committees. 

J ust one month after the largest occupation/ 
protest of a nuclear power plant in the US, the 
Clamshell Alliance has pried from their lawsuit 
documents showing the sources of the police's 
intelligence information. Included were four pages 
of "intelligence reports" filed by New Hampshire 
State Police lieutenant Donald Buxton outlining his 
meetings and conversations with Boston Labor 
Party members Graham Lowry and Larry Sherman, 
both full-time Party activists whq have run for pub¬ 
lic offices; five pages from the USLP publication 
Counterintelligence full of typical USLP conspira¬ 
torial harangue, and another six pages of docu¬ 
ments from the sophisticated right-wing Informa¬ 
tion Digest, a recently exposed newsletter, circu¬ 
lated to exclusive audiences of private corporations 
and government intelligence agencies. Also re¬ 
leased by New Hampshire was a page-long report 
from an FBI informant concerning a March J uly 
Fourth Coalition meeting in New York City. It is 
clear that Governor Meldrim Thomson of New 
Hampshire and that state's police used these docu¬ 
ments to target the Clamshell Alliance as a "cover 
for terrorist activity." 

Detective Lt. Donald Buxton was instructed to 
contact Sherman and Lowry at their Boston USLP 
headquarters. The next day, April 13, Buxton 


Harvey Kahn works with the Repression Informa¬ 
tion Project. Eda Gordon is a coordinator of the 
Guild Investigative Group. 


made the several hour drive to Boston and met with 
them as planned. "These very well informed 
gentlemen felt that the planned demonstration on 
April 30,1977 at the site of the Seabrook Nuclear 
Power Plant is nothing but a cover for terrorist 
activity," read the beginning of the entitled "in¬ 
telligence report" Buxton filedon April14. "The 
method of operation will be the same as recently 
used at a bloody anti-nuclear power plant demon¬ 
stration in West Germany. The support for this 
terrorist group is based on the east coast, and is 
essentially the same network which worked with 
the Fourth of J uly Bicentennial Committee, and is 
now working with the Clamshell Alliance." 

More than coincidentally, only a few days before 
the Buxton report was filed, an FBI informant filed 
what appeared to be a routine report with the New 
Hampshire State Police. This one page document, 
part of what the Clamshell All iance received from 
the State police, was a telephone call from the 
Portsmouth office of the FBI relating "that the New 
York office of the FBI had information from an 
informant that attended the March 26th meeting of 
the July Fo.urth Coalition in New York City. The in¬ 
formant revealed that the Coalition endorsed the 
scheduled April 30th sit-in and encouraged their 
members to take part in the demonstration. He ad¬ 
vised that the Coalition predicted a "violent en¬ 
counter with the police" when the police attempted 
to remove the demonstrators from the area," read 
the bulk of the report the informant filed. In effect, 
the USLP reinforced, and carried further the FBI 
intelligence information of afewdays earlier. Both 
the FBI and the USLP were watching the J uly 
Fourth Coalition, both made the link to the Clam¬ 
shell, and both saw violence as a logical extension 
of that relationship. Most importantly, the FBI 
documents prove continuing efforts by the 
government to spy on the Left. 

What many and most movement people are 
relieved to pass off as craziness, can be and is 
translated by the NCLC/USLP into believable and 
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outpost tdlIt'd the Liberty l obby, sells the USLP's 
publication, "Carter and thePartyof International 
Terrorism." The editor of the Lobby's publication, 
Spotlight, agrees with what's in the USLP publi¬ 
cation. ' 'Otherwise wo wouldn't sell it! In another 
incident, a staffer of the Repression Information 
Project, a coalition of researchers, some of whom 
published the NCLC: Brownshirts of the Seventies 
pamphlet, was in the DC USL P office and over¬ 
heard a I P member briefing the Senate Internal 
Security Committee about the Institute for Policy 
Studies toobtain an appointment to testify before 
the committee. 

Since the November elections, the USLP has 
launched an intensive drive to recruit support from 
the traditional rightist forces They have ap¬ 
proached the Young AmericaiY&for Freedom, the 
American Conservative Union,- which has 100,000 
members, the Conservative Caucus, the Young 
Republican National Federation, the Committee 
for the Survival of a Free Congress, and others. 
Morton Blackwell, the assistant publisher of the 
conservative newsletter known as The Right 
Report, told Zodiac News Service that the USLP 
representatives have been making numerous con¬ 
tacts with conservative Republican groups in 
recent months, including the systematic tele¬ 


phoning of young Republican State Chairpersons 
in states around the country 

Not only is the USLP to be placed on the right, as 
they themselves have done. I he group also, for all 
its hate propaganda, for all its verbal and physical 
attacks on progressive political people, and for all 
that time that it tried to maintain the "left cover" 
while working with the right, has to be called, and 
rightfully so, a classic proto-fascist organization in 
the US political arena. The USLP has made alli¬ 
ances with "pro-development industrialists in the 
business sector, promoted rapid technological 
growth, advocated nuclear power and stability in 
the economy. For a detailed analysis of 
NCLC/USI.P, order the first pamphlet by TIP, 
NCLC: Brownshirts of the Seventies, or the second 
to come out soon, NCLC and the Far Right Intelli¬ 
gence Networks, published by the Repression 
Information Project, both available through Box 
3278, Washington, DC 20010. They cost $1 each . 

In a September 24,1976 Washington Post 
column on the USLP, Steven Rosenfeld called them 
a "political menace" and suggested that their pat¬ 
tern "is familiar to anyone who has studied the rise 
of Hitler " Many political observers argue against 
such a notion. But like it or not, this band of zealous 
vigilantes is here fora while. 


SUBSCRIBERS WE COULD DO WITHOUT 

Responding to a request from some people doing research on right-wing infiltration in the Movement, we 
discovered that Louise Rees subscribed to WIN between 1970and1973. She used the name Sheila Rees and 
even made several small contributions on fund appeals! 

The Internal Revenue Service Special Service Division (the since-disbanded "plumber" bureau of IRS) 
also had a subscription during that same period under the pseudonym of "Hugh Edwards." Most of the 
WIN IRS file, which we obtained through a Freedom of Information request, contains old fund appeals and 
renewal notices 1 here is no record, however, that the IRS people ever made additional contributions to 
WIN 

We can’t find any evidence that the government or right-wing are currently on our subscription list How¬ 
ever. they're apparently still reading us faithfully. Excerpts from WIN appear regularly in the harangues 
that Larry McDonald inserts in the Congressional Record. In an insert just this past April, McDonald quoted 
from a WIN article by Marty J ezer on plans for the Seabrook occupation And, of course, Wl N is quoted as a 
source in the Information Digest material released to the Clamshell with the state police surveillance 
reports 

We've always been glad to learn that people read and rely on the information they find in WIN, but this is 
not exactly what we had in mind. —WIN 
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regional zones, national and zone office/s, a board 
of directors, bylaws — the LEIU exchanges infor¬ 
mation and agents among its now 225 members, 
above the scrutiny of any governmental bodies 
which monitor law enforcement despite its often 
illegal activities. Likewise, its budgets are hidden 
in the budgets of its members, with no review by 
governmental bodies appropriating funds, 
including the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad-- 
ministration, acritical funding source, utilizing a 
data system which links the intelligence units, i.e. 
red squad, files of nearly every major city in the 
nation as well as some in Canada. 

John and Louise Rees havea long history of 
movement disruption. In 1968 they infiltrated the 
radical New York Crazies; in 1971 they joined the 
Mayday Tribe and came to Washington DC for the 
historical antiwar protests; later they infiltrated the 
Institute for Policy Studies and the National 
Lawyers Guild. While in DC, John worked with the 
Metropolitan Police, who paid the rent on a com¬ 
munity bookstore, Redhouse, which the Reeses 
operated for almost a year with a dwindling group 
of community people. The Redhouse, equipped 
with mimeograph machine and many movement 
periodicals, became a gathering place for DC 
activists .Also, around this time, the Reeses 
created another information-gathering scam: 
CCERL (Coordinating Center for Education in 
Repression and the Law), which was advertised as 
art organization to combat police repression, illegal 
surveillance of protest groups, grand juries, 
political trials and to promote prisoners' rights and 
the abolition of capital punishment. CCERL con¬ 
tinues to exist today as a PO Box in Maryland used 
to collect material that is then channeled into the 
I.D. 

In June of 1973, Yippie organizers were invited 
by the Reeses to set up headquarters in the Reeses' 
DC home while planning and stashing for the 
Annual Fourth of J uly Smoke-in. The Yippies 
wound up $200 short and the subject of extensive 
intelligence reports, which later surfaced in their 
FBI dossiers. The Smoke-in was oneof seven 
entries in the J uly 14,1973 issue of Information 
Digest, which carried reports on the National 
Defense Organization (theoriginal nameof the 
National Alliance Against Racist and Political 
Repression), the Prison Project, African Liberation 
Day, the Center for Constitutional Rights, the 
Wounded Knee Legal Defense Fund, and the 
National Welfare Rights Organization convention. 

It has never been established that the house was 
“bugged, but at one point a suspicious roommate 
gained entrance into the Reeses' perpetually 
locked room and found wiretapping equipment and 
arms. The police had John's permission to install 
electronic equipment there and a key to get in. 

They also rented and bugged an office for him to 
use. 

According to a Report of the New York State 
Office of Legislative Oversight and Analysis: J ohn 
Rees has worked hand in hand with police across 
the country, as typical of LEIU agents. He told DC 
pol ice he operated in Houston, on the West Coast, 


in Maryland, in New Jersey and in New York State. 
Law enforcement officials say he would tantalize 
police with stories of violent plots, and developed a 
reputation for intelligence by taking information he 
had learned from one department and relaying it to 
another. Rees has continuously percolated intelli¬ 
gence through the private and public sectors. 

In 1968, he founded a New York Corporation, 
National Goals, Inc., "to provide an investigative 
service for various branches of government and 
prepare memoranda, reports, etc." National Goals 
published the /.D., which was advertised in the 
National Laymen's Digest, a publication of the 
Church League of Ameria, which Rees himself 
edited in 1969-70. The Church League, a 
right-wing tax exempt black listing operation, was 
founded in 1937 by Frank Loesch—head of the 


Chicago Crime Commission, prosecutor of Al 
Capone and counsel for the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road—with other Christian stalwarts dedicated to 
keeping tabs on every person "attacking and ridi¬ 
culing a major doctrine of Christian Faith or the 
American way of life." 

A Church League brochure boasts that: "The 
largest and most comprehensive files on subver¬ 
sive activity, with the single exception of the FBI, 
are located in the Research Library in Wheaton, III. 
Into these headquarters come thousands of 
requests for original source materials and docu¬ 
ments from every part of the Free World." It goes 
on to describe a 40-year history of information¬ 
gathering by "top Christian scholars, former staff 
members of Congressional investigation commit- 
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tees and intelligence divisions of Government. . . 
hired and working under the direction of a National 
board of lay and clerical leaders," the use of under¬ 
cover operatives who sat in on Communist and 
leftist meetings around the globe and "who 
ingratiated themselves with leftists that accepted 
their volunteer help to work in various head¬ 
quarters." 

In addition to the newsletter National Laymen's 
Digest, the Church League publishes Special Re¬ 
ports on various groups, such as "Attorneys for 
Treason" a 70-page description of the National 
Lawyers Guild and their 1973 Austin, Texas 
convention. That report is an expansion of the 
February 23,1973 edition of I.D ., large portions of 
which (the same material) were inserted into the 
Congressional Record by arch-conservative Rep. 
Larry McDonald, who stores dried food in the attic 
of his Atlanta home in case of communist invasion 
or internal insurrection. More recently he has 
begun to cite the /. D. as his source, legitimizing its 
intelligence in the same way the police have done. 

McDonald, the youngest member of the J ohrl 
Birch Society's National Council, is currently being 
investigated on charges of illegally stockpiling 
guns and offering untraceable weapons to friends 
in the Birch Society. The Society has defended 
McDonald's antics in the past, and recently their 
magazine, American Opinion, condemned attacks 
on McDonald's "patriotic" researcher Louise Rees 
and her husand, claiming there is a bizarre con¬ 
spiracy involving then-President Ford, the 
National Lawyers Guild, former Attorney Ceneral 
Levi, the Socialist Workers Party, J immy Carter, 
and the murderers of Chilean exile Orlando 
Letelier, a fellow at the Institute for Policy Studies. 

The National Lawyers Guild, a major target of 
the spy network, and NCLCalike, has established 
the Guild Investigative Group to unravel the host of 
interwoven alliances tied into the Reeses and the 
I.D. For a report of CIC findings and analysis, write 
to CIC at Box 1424, Arlington, VA 22210. 

Today we find the Reeses, under the name 
Seeley, living in Baltimore and commuting back 
and forth to DC. Louise, who served as a researcher 
for the House Internal Security Committee until its 
demise in 1973, is now in the employ of Larry 
McDonald. She conducts her research from the 
house which doubles as a commercial kennel 
named Llareggub (Buggerall spelled backwards). 
She is rarely seen although during their two-year 
residence there she did attempt to gain a toehold in 
the lesbian community, while John, in company 
with known police and suspected agents, appeared 
randomly among community coalitions and 
demonstrations. The sense in Baltimore is that 
many people know the Reeses' story, but no one 
will confront them directly because of the fear of 
physical retaliation. John is now masquerading as a 
freelance journalist. He may also work for the 
Wackenhut Corporation, the third largest 
international security and investigative firm which 
has admitted in Congressional hearings to using 
information from Church League of America 
files —" How else can we find out if someone was a 


member of the CP?" Wackenhut vice president 
John Ammarell said. Wackenhut confirmed Rees' 
employment; then, after the hearings, withdraw 
their original verification byname, address and 
social security number. 

Both John and Louise are currently fighting in 
lawsuits against illegal surveillance filed by the 
Institute for Policy Studies, the Socialist Workers 
Party and the National Lawyers Cuild, on the basis 
of their First Amendment rights as journalists. But 
when'the Criminal Division of the J ustice Depart¬ 
ment stepped in to represent them, the question 
resounded: who actually controls and finances the 
I.D. operation? 

Still unknown, too, is the scope of the I.D. net¬ 
work. John Rees once told a friend that there are six 
couples around the country with a similar modus 
operandi. Recent evidence points to a Connecticut 
man and woman who have been exposed as paid 
informants on the gay and prison movements in New 
Hampshire and Hartford. In the meantime, I.D. 
continues to be published—sanctioned by federal, 
state and local police as well as the powers of the 
organized right-wing. 

The convergence of the I.D., the FBI, the USLP 
and Governor Meldrim Thomson would appear a 
real first. But close scrutiny opens up a Pandora's 
box of intrigue and entanglements this sketch has 
only touched upon. The I.D., the Labor Party, and 
the FBI for that matter, are facets of Far Right 
intelligence not limited by funds, by outlets for 
information or boundaries to which they must ad¬ 
here. 

To many, it may be surprising to learn that 
NCLC/USLP is actually allied with the organized 
right-wing. The NCLC, which began as an ad hoc 
committee inside the SDS, split away over dif¬ 
ferences in 1968. New Solidarity, was launched 
that year and is now their twice weekly newspaper. 
The group remained small, and in 1973, began to 
seek "hegemony over the left" with the useof 
force, calling their 60or so physical attacks in a six- 
month period "operation Mop-up." Since then 
their attacks have been infrequent, and their 
affiliations have been subject to question. 

Over the last few years, their attempted alliances 
with the right have become more obvious. In a 
campaign speech in Baltimore last year, Lyndon H. 
LaRouche, eccentric chairman of the USLP and 
presidential candidate on the 1976 ballot in 25 
states, stated: "Our closest political allies are the 
Republican National Committee and the John 
Birch Society." The night before the presidential 
election, LaRouche demanded during a prime-time 
TV half-hour that a nation-wide NBC audience vote 
for Gerald Ford. The USLP delivered $95,000cash 
in a paper bag to pay for the time only hours before 
the telecast to allow their leader to insist, as the 
many NCLCers do daily on streetcorners, that 
thermo-nuclear war is months away. And when we 
sneak by without catastrophe, we will know it was 
the saving grace of the USLP which prevented it. 

There are many more examples that expose over 
and over again the USLP ties to the right. A 
libertarian right-wing Capital Hill propaganda 
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would ignore that and use scab labor to knock down 
the bush. But unlike the US, we've got a highly 
unionized organization; so we had a very strong 
position. We called a meeting in retaliation to his 
threat—we called a meeting on the biggest job of 
his in Sydney—a half-completed multi-story 
building. And the workers voted that if one blade of 
grass or tree was touched on Kelly's Bush, that 
half-completed building woqld remain half-com¬ 
pleted forever as a monument to Kelly's Bush. 

Well, this action really set the cat amongst the 
chickens. All the developers and the government of 
the day attacked us in predictable terms: "this is 
sheer anarchy"; (imagine) "Builders Labourers 
intervening in what should or should not be built," 
"usurping the power of government"; and so on. 

We, in turn, said that we do not believe that 
unions must be confined to just electing officials 
and being concerned with wages and conditions. Of 
course, that's a basic role of unions. But unions 
also have a wider role. 

We've got the right to intervene in anything con¬ 
cerning the worker, and his or her and their 
families, or other people. We've got the right. And 
we don't believe that democracy is casting a ballot 
for a government every three or four years. 
Democracy is every day democracy; it is inter¬ 
vening in the issues that are of concern to people. 
And if we are going to withhold our labor so as to 
allow those people to demonstrate their opposition 
to the destruction of the bushland, we think that's 
very much in order. 

Green bans became very, very controversial in 
Australia. We were inundated with requests. And 
at the end of four years, we had imposed 42 bans, 
holding up work, holding up $4 billion worth of 
work. 

Now, I think the strength of the movement was 
that we never arrogantly or arbitrarily went around 
imposing green bans. We always imposed the 
green bans at the request of a very substantial ex¬ 
pression of community desire. And we imposed the 
bans not as an end in themselves, but to allow 
people in those areas to have a greater say and not 
just leave it to the bureaucracy or the government 
of the day to make myopic decisions that they might 
regret later on. 

The controversy raged about the role of unions in 
modern society. The government could have used 
harsher methods on us—there were many threats 
to impose new laws to prevent us from doing green 
bans, to jail union officials. But the government 
wasn't too sure of its ground and its support. And 
what happened then was that more unions became 
involved in environmental actions. 

When we occupied a job, we told everyone that 
now that the democratic decision has been made by 
the workers to go on strike, any employer that tries 
to break the strike by the use of scab labor run s the 
risk of what might happen to his property. And we 
kicked down a few brick walls. Well, the papers just 
went off their brains. And they painted pictures of 
Builders Labourers knocking down all Sydney. And 
this had a very detrimental effect, and there was a 
lot of buildup against us. I received almost daily 


death threats and J udy, my wife, the same, and my 
son. Anyway, we got through it. 

We argued that we were putting forward alterna¬ 
tive propositions for work. We were saying that by 
stopping high-rise destruction of Sydney we were 
forcing the same developers to reinvest their 
money in areasof less profitability, but of more 
social use—namely flats and houses and 
apartments for working people. Therefore it wasn't 
just a negative action. 

There were hundreds and millions and 
thousands of dol lars tied up. When the developers 
realized that they couldn't break us, they tried to 
bribe us. In one particular matter they came to me 



and said, if you can see your way clear to get the 
residents to allow $200,000,000 worth to be built, 
you can have 10% of the total proceeds. They put it 
a bit nicer than that. They said, "We believe you 
can't be bought, so any charity you nominate," 
probably thinking of J. Mundey, Switzerland, "you 
can have 10% of the proceeds." And then I said, 
look, the main thing is to get back to the residents. 
They said,' 'Why the residents won't move." Well; 
I said, we're basing ourselves on the residents, on 
the community. And they said, "Oh come off it, 
you can win them round." And then he gave me the 
rationale. He said, "Go tell them you've cut this 
developer back from $400,000,000 to $200,000,000. 
Now, if you go further, you might lose the lot and be 
back with the $400,000,000. If you settle for the 
$200,000,000 then it's a victory." So that's the sort 
of thing we are getting into. 

At times the green bans increased unemploy¬ 
ment. But then again, with the redirection of 
capital from private commercial building to private 
housing and flats, for example, it meant no real loss 
of employment. Our members would have gained 
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Union Activism: 
The Green Bans 


JACKMUNDEY 


The Australian green ban movement consists of 
workers refusing to build projects that would be 
socially or environmentally destructive. The green 
ban movement marked the first time in indus¬ 
trialized countries that a coalition of wopkers or 
unions has withheld labor in the service of broader 
community interest^. It's the first time a union has 
demanded that government or private capital 
investments be made in ways that protect the en¬ 
vironment. It's the first time that unions started 
examining the end result of labor—which buildings 
should be built, which products should be made. 

Unions have always been involved in the unem¬ 
ployment problem, but the green bans were the 
first time that unions confronted male m- 
ployment—the whole issue of the social conse¬ 
quences of labor, the nature of labor, and the end 
product of labor. 

The union that started the movement, the 
Australian Builders Labourers Federation, was not 
a tradesmen's union. It was a workers'union and 
one with a history of corrupt leadership: the usual 
thing—the union leadership working hand in glove 
with management, blacklisting militant workers, 
engaging in thuggery, things that you know about. 
And we resolved when we broke through and won 
leadership in that union to prevent this happening 
again to the best of our ability. 

We fought for the right of women to work in the 
industry. It had been an all-male enclave before 
then. And we won that right out. 

We engaged in stop work to stop the Vietnam 
war and in fact led that campaign, where workers 
walked off jobs to join up with students and other 
progressive citizens in huge rallies. And I think the 
stop work to stop the war had an economic effect on 
the employers and on the two main political parties 
in our country. 

Also, when a white South African rugby team 
toured Australia, we organized rallies against them 
and took to the field and stopped the games on 
occasion to highlight the apartheid and how wrong 
apartheid was. 

Our union had, of course, also done the orthodox 
things. We had improved wages and conditions. So 
we hadn't neglected the basics. And that allowed 
us to go into more political actions. 


Jack Mundey was head of the New South Wales 
(Australia) Builders' Labourers Federation. This 
article originally appeared in Not Man Apart, pub¬ 
lished by Friends of the Earth. 


More examples: There was a strike of the 
students and staff at Sydney University over the 
right of women to have their own course on social 
liberation, women's social liberation. And the uni¬ 
versity authorities said, yes, they can have it, but 
only if the university authorities run it, and it will 
not be solely run by women. A strike took place and 
to bring it to a head—there was a lot of building 
going on that was needed for the commencement of 
next year's University year—the Builders 
Labourers were requested to impose a ban, which 
we did do. And that was the catalyst that brought it 
to a head. And we had a significant part in winning 
that strike. 

So it was a union slightly different from the nor¬ 
mal union. , 

Having said all that, we also had an environment 
policy. At the time, Sydney was being overbuilt 
with high-rise buidings. And there was a certain 
growing revulsion against this by what I call the 
thinking segment of society. Now in the late 1950s 
and early 1960s, high-rises were thought fashion¬ 
able. The idea of 800-foot buildings going up ap¬ 
pealed first of all to Australia's pro-American 
sentiments. Sydney becoming a mini-New York 
was somehow good; it showed "progress," it 
showed "development." But then, after a decade 
of this, there was a very changed mood. We in the 
union put forward that this was crazy to have ten 
million square feet of high-rise space at the same 
time as there were bad housing shortages, when 
there weren't enough hospitals or schools or 
kindergartens. 

All the things we consider to be socially bene¬ 
ficial were being neglected. From an environ¬ 
mental point of view it was wrong. And while high- 
rise construction employed labor to put up these . 
monsters, they are mainly capital-intensive. The 
high degree of mechanization that goes into 
putting up the slabs of concrete and glass means 
fewer actual workers. More workers would be in¬ 
volved and millions of dollars spent in bringing 
about a rejuvenation of inner city areas, which, like 
all city areas, are dying. 

We put forward tangible proposals so as to re¬ 
tain, if not increase, the number of people involved 
in actual building. But the end result of their labor 
would be much more satisfactory in the long term. 

It was ironic how green bans actually started. It 
was a group of women from Kelly's Bush—and a 
bush means forest although it doesn't mean that in 
American —but bush isopen forest land, rain forest 
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in Australia. And Kelly's Bush was part of 
Hunter's Hill, a very fashionable old suburb of 
Sydney. 

A big millionaire developer had done a deal with 
the state government to knock down the bush land 
and build luxurious homes for the fortunate few. 
And the middle-to-upper class women — all women 
by the way—calling themselves the Battlers for 
Kelly's Bush went through all the normal peti¬ 
tioning to councils, to state planning authorities, to 
the Premier, but to no avail. Almost in desperation, 
they came to me because they had read in the paper 
that I had said that unions in modern society must 
look beyond the hip-pocket nerve, must be con¬ 
cerned about issues of concern to the worker and 


his family, and not just the workshop floor, not just 
the factory. And they said, in words slightly more 
polite, "Here's a chance to put your theory into 
practice." And we in the union said that, provided 
it's not just a handful of people who are calling for 
the ban so as to keep their view of Sydney harbor or 
something else, then we'll accede to the request. 

A public meeting was called. More than 700 
people came to it, and we agreed to their request, 
saying that the ban would allow them to have 
genuine participation indecision-making. So we 
imposed the ban at their request to allow them to 
continue the negotiations for the retention of the 
bushlands as open space. 

The developer immediately announced that he 



" ., .Democracy is 
every day democ¬ 
racy; it is inter¬ 
vening in the issues 
that are of concern 
to people." 
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about Centennial Park, there might have been 
some argument about The Rocks, but this time the 
union has gone too far. The workers are drunk with 
power, and they've just gone too far. We replied 
that the people who will be displaced are people 
like you, if not you. They are peopleof the lower 
echelon in society; they are people that will be 
thrown out elsewhere. 

We called a meeting of our members, and our 
members voted not to demolish any house or any 
building, flat, or apartment in the proposed path of 
the motorway. That has now held for four years. 
We're saying, can't we learn from the tragedies of 
Toronto, of Los Angeles, of Tokyo? The money that 
would be spent on an expensive motorway should 
be redirected towards public transport. The ban 
has held so far, even though the lobbying con¬ 
tinues. The fight isn't over yet. ' 

There is now a movement beyond just the 
Builders Labourers union. Wenowhave 14 unions 
in various parts of Australia that have engaged in 
some sort of environmental action. I'll just quote a 
couple of the outstanding successes. 

Fraser Island is the largest sand island in the 
world. It's on the barrier reef off the east coast of 
Queensland, which is in a tropical area. It has a 
uniquely beautiful rain forest and a very fragile 
ecology because of the sand formation . Dillingham 
Corporation, the multi-national, received the right 
to go in and sand mine the island. Environ¬ 
mentalists argued that if this occurred the sand 
island would be spoiled forever. 

Dillingham immediately took up the usual hypo¬ 
critical hue and cry, saying, here they are giving 
men work, and these men will lose work, and so on . 
The environmentalists countered by saying that in 
the long run, keeping the island as a haven for 
bushwalkers, for naturalists, would generate far 
more employment than allowing mining for a short 
term . The mining would be capital and energy in¬ 
tensive, would use very few actual workers, and 
would destroy a resource forever. The nearby city 
of Maryborough on the coast would gain more em¬ 
ployment over 15 or 20 years if the island is undis¬ 
turbed. 

The trade union movement refused to take the 
bul Idozers over to the island. So Di 11 ingham, to¬ 
gether with the government, had all the rights, all 
the legal right to mine. But the community—or a 
segment of the community, because part of the 
community was brainwashed by Dillingham propa¬ 
ganda—but a sufficient strength in the community, 
plus the union movement, refused to give the 
island up. 

The government finally held an inquiry and con¬ 
cluded that Fraser Island should not be mined. 

Another outstanding victory is the nuclear power 
station which was to be built near Melbourne. Syd¬ 
ney has a population of about three million; Mel¬ 
bourne has a population of almost three million. 
This shows the concentration of people in a small 
area of Australia. There is an illusion about 
Australia being a land of sheep stations and koala 
bears and kangaroos, and soon. But really 
Australia, next to Singapore, is the most urbanized 


country on earth, with 90% of the population living 
in eight cities. As a matter of fact, we have more 
than half the population in two cities. 

They were going to build this big power station 
right near Melbourne. Environmentalists and citi¬ 
zens opposed the nuclear station on a number of 
grounds. First of all, was the energy really needed? 
And second, if it was to be built, it should be built 
elsewhere, on the coal fields of central Victoria, 
where it could create employment and would be 
less damaging to the environment. That ban has 
held for two years despite very strong opposition. 
And despite the spending of millions of the public's 
money by way of trying to state the case for the 
state electricity commission. Theban has still held, 
and the majority of trade unions in the Victoria 
Trades Hall Council have stood firm. The opposi¬ 
tion has all this money, and yet the union move- 
menthas voted to retain the ban. 

The government has threatened to jail leaders, 
confiscate union funds, and soon if the unions con¬ 
tinue to stand in the path of what the government, 
somewhat vaguely, calls ''vital projects." 

The union responded by saying that if anyone is 
fined or jailed, there would be a general strike. 

Even conservative forces have questioned the wis¬ 
dom of the government making threats like this. 

In September, 1975, we were able to get through 
the Australian Council of Trade Unions (which is 
the national congress of our trade union move¬ 
ment) a resolution calling for the banning of the 
mining, handling, and export of uranium. 

For a while the campaign against nuclear power 
had been building up in Australia. And because of 
developments here and elsewhere, well then, we 
were finding that there is a more serious ques¬ 
tioning of the whole so-called nuclear solution. 

We were a bit surprised when there was such an 
overwhelming vote at the congress for the ban on 
theminirtg. Despite a change in government since 
the vote, there has survived in Australia a strong 
feeling that we should have some greater control 
over our own resources. 


_ Update _ 

The green ban movement has made its point. The 
story of the green ban on uranium mining is not 
over yet. The Australian Council of Trade Unions 
dropped the green ban on uranium mining in 
December 1976 but only for one mine, the Mary 
Kathleen—and only to fulfill existing contracts. 
The green ban still theoretically holds for further 
mining or exploitation of uranium in Australia. 


A long interview with J ack Mundey appears in the 
Spring issue of CoEvolution Quarterly. You can 
order it for $2.50 from PO Box 428, Sausalito, CA 
94965. Not Man Apart is published semi-monthly 
by Friends of the Earth. You can receive it either by 
joining FOE ($20/year) or subscribing ($10/y£ar) 
Write to: FOE, 124 Spear, San Francisco, CA 
94105. 
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more in actual money terms had theytoeen em¬ 
ployed on high-rise office block development be¬ 
cause when you are putting up that sort of develop¬ 
ment you can afford to throw a few more crumbs to 
the workers. But there would probably be more 
workers working on renovating houses and 
building flats and apartments than putting up high- 
rise buildings. 

The Rocks was the opposite of Kel ly' s Bush. The 
Rofiks isthe oldest part of white Australia; it was. 
where the convicts first came and had to cut into the 
sandstone to build. The oldest homes in Australia 
are still down there right by Sydney harbor. It was a 
neighborhood of people who serviced the city, 



Peg Averill / Liberation News Service 

people who worked on the docks, people who 
worked on the ferries, or worked in the city proper. 

Well, of course with the central business district 
getting smaller and higher, like everywhere else, 
this land became very valuable. And so the govern¬ 
ment of the day decided that it would push down all 
these homes and build further concrete, glass, and 
aluminum monsters. 

Residents of The Rocks came to us and said, 

"We've lived here for all our lives; we lived here 
for generations, and it should be retained." If there 
is going to be any redevelopment, we should have a 
say in what sort of development—whether it's 
going to be medium density, or is it going to be 
infill where the places are now really delapidated. 

But we shouldn't knock it all down and put up high- 
rises." 

Again our union took the position that it had to be 
the people who made the decision. Well, more than 
1,000 people came to the first meeting where they 
requested the green ban be imposed. 

The growing diversity of people involved in re¬ 
questing the green bans was surprising — both the 
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" .. .unions in modern society must 
look beyond the hip-pocket nerve, 
must be concerned about issues of 
concern to the worker and his family, 
and not just the workshop floor, not 
just the factory.... We've got the 
right to intervene in anything con¬ 
cerning the worker, and his or her 
and their families, or other people." 


Anglican and the Catholic priests participated, 
together with the small entrepreneurs, the small 
business people whose interest it was to keep the 
small business in the area because they knew that 
once the large buildings came they would have to 
move elsewhere. And then the residents took the 
initiative of countering the claims that the green 
bans were just negative by coming forward with 
their own people's plan for The Rocks, which 
spelled out in detail what should be built in The 
Rocks. Residents argued that their plan would 
create more work in the long run than if the high- 
rises had been built. 

The Rocks are still standing. If the ban hadn't 
been imposed, that neighborhood would be just a 
continuation of the insurance companies, banks, 
right down to the Sydney harbor. 

The victory heralded a success for keeping a part 
of the inner city for low-income earners. Part of the 
agreement reached when the people drew up their 
plan for The Rocks specified that a percentage of 
new construction must be for low-income resi¬ 
dents. This avoids the inequities that result when 
the regeneration of the inner city ends up bene- 
f itting those you might call trendy groups, or the 
middle professional, upper-middle professional 
comes back into the nicer renovated houses in that 
part of the city. So it insured that there would be a 
socio-economic mix in that area. 

Centennial Park is a park of more than 400 acres 
in Sydney—the last remaining big green area 


in the city. The proposal that Australia might get 
the Olympic games in 1988 (to celebrate 200 years 
of, Australian rule) moved the civic fathers to sug¬ 
gest that we would build the sports stadia, 
gymnasia, and plenty of places to park the god Car 
on this huge park. 

Again, an amazing variety of people supported 
the green ban and looked upon it as a legitimate 
form of protest and definite action—including such 
people as Patrick White, the Nobel Prize winner; 
the former Archbishop of Sydney, Cardinal Gilroy, 
who normally didn't align himself with the Builders 
Labourers' causes, I can assure you; Vincent Cer- 
vente, one of our leading naturalists; and Harry 
Miller, one of the entrepreneurs who is anything 
but a supporter of any union, let alone a radical 
militant union. These people were all saying, "We 
want a green ban to protect this place for pos¬ 
terity." A green ban was imposed at the request of 
a very big meeting. And such was the opposition to 
the proposal that the government was forced to 
abandon it. 

Again, here the union wasn't negative. We 
didn't say that we wouldn't build a sports stadium. 
We said that the siting was quite wrong, that we'd 
build the sports stadium elsewhere, but not there. 

Part of the Botanical Cardens was to be 
destroyed to make a carpark for the Opera House. 
The Opera House had been built at a cost of $120 
million. Not that the cost is important, but I mean 
it's a fair bit of money to spend. And the builders 
had forgotten about a place called a car park. They 
then decided at the eleventh hour, or should I say 
the eleventh-and-a-half hour, that they would cut 
down three lovely old fig trees, 140 years old, spoil 
the contours of the Botanical Cardens, cut into a 
high cliff face right near the Opera House, and 
build a huge car park. 1 

Again there was widespread opposition that led 
to a big protest meeting and to the Builders 
Labourers imposing a green ban. The Opera House 
opened in 1973 without a car park. And it's func¬ 
tioned for the last three years without a car park 
quite successfully. A shuttle service brings Opera 
House patrons from a nearby existing public car 
park. An overhead walkway leads some 300 yards 
(which is good exercise, anyway, for many of the 
patrons)tothe nearby underground railway 
station. Nobody now wou Id suggest that the 
Botanical Cardens be carved up for a car park. 

I cite these as examples of changed community 
values. The resident action group movement, the 
citizens movement, has gained credence and 
power. The unions' green bans are far more 
prophetic and more far-sighted than the govern¬ 
ment of the day. And that's won a lot of support 
over the long term for this type of action. 

A network of motorways was proposed for Syd¬ 
ney that would have meant the demolition of 25,000 
homes. The union opposed the construction and 
supported the Save Public T ran sport Committee. 
Resident action came together to oppose the 
demolition of these homes. 

The media conducted a concerted campaign, 
saying there might have been some argument 
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The threat to Bruce Baechler's 
freedom continues. The first post- 
Vietnam war resister to be con¬ 
victed and jailed for refusing to 
register, Bruce is nowon parole 
but could be arrested and returned 
to prison at any time. After serving 
nearly 14 months of a prison 
sentence, Bruce was released. He 
does not acknowledge the right of 
the state to supervise his life and 
refuses to cooperate with the 
restrictions of his movement which 
parole involves. At a preliminary 
hearing held May 18, parole 
authorities decided that there was 
"probable cause" to schedule a 
parole revocation hearing at a later 
date. Bruce has informed the 
authorities that he will not 
cooperate with this procedure. He 
is going about his business as a 
productive and useful person and 
it would be an outrage to send him 
back to prison to serve another 
year of his sentence. This could 
well happen unless enough people 
protest to the US Parole Board, 320 
First St. NW, Room 342, Washing¬ 
ton, DC 20537, which has the 
authority to end jurisdiction, or to 
President Carter, who could com¬ 
mute his sentence. 

Heavy repression has again hit 
prison activist Johnny Gibbs. After 
he was put into solitary and beaten 
badly by guards at Lexington he 
was moved, first to a county jail, 
then to Ft. Worth, and finally to 
the Medical Center for Federal 
Prisoners at Springfield, Missouri. 
Prison officials deny he was beaten 
at Lexington, claiming instead that 
he assaulted guards. At last report 
Johnny was in Springfield for 
"psychiatric services," an 
ominous excuse which has already 
been used to deprive him of im¬ 
portant documents sent to him via 
certified mail by Sister Evelyn 
Ancilla, who is a prison activist in 
Cincinnati. Those close to John are 
deeply disturbed about his safety 
and even fear for his life. Pressure 
should be put on the Bureau of 
Prisons to get him out of Spring- 
field. 

Increasing support among 
prisoners in the general population 
for the Marion Brothers in that 
prison's long-term control unit has 
brought new repression. On Fri¬ 
day, J une 10, three prisoner 



activists, who had been raising 
funds for legal help, were charged 
with extortion, removed from 
population and placed in solitary 
confinement. This repressive 
move came after two hundred 
Marion general population , 
prisoners signed a petition de¬ 
manding congressional investiga¬ 
tion of the control unit, a move 
which was a response to a Chicago 
newspaper quote from Marion's 
warden, who was reported as 
saying: "Main-line (general 
population) prisoners have a love- 
hate feeling about the control unit. 
They hate it for what it is, but they 
love it because they would rather 
not have any of those men loose 
among them." The National Com¬ 
mittee to Save the Marion Brothers 
is asking people to demand a con¬ 
gressional investigation of this 
new repression and also to write 
J udge J ames Foreman, US District 
Court, 750Missouri Ave., E. St. 
Louis, Mo 63112, asking him to 
rule for the prisoners in Bono vs. 
Saxbe, and close the control unit. 

The presence of male guards in 
women's prisons is a common 
cause for complaint, ranging from 
violation of privacy to rape or at¬ 
tempted rape. Acting in a recent 
suit brought by several women 
prisoners on behalf of all four 
hundred women prisoners at New 
York's only women's prison, the 
Bedford Hills Correctional 
Facility, Federal J udge Richard 
Owen ruled that women prisoners 
have a right to privacy and that no 
male guards should be assigned to 
the prison's housing units. 

The new, experimental federal 
prison at Butner, North Carolina, 
with its modernistic architecture, 
plush carpeting and color televi¬ 


sion, has quickly become an 
expensive nightmare. The New 
York Times recently carried a story 
on Butner which was headed "Ex¬ 
perimental Prison is Troubled by 
the Same Old Problems." The 
parole board has refused to 
provide firm release dates for the 
Butner prisoners as the experi¬ 
ment envisioned, single rooms are 
already being transformed into 
doubles, there are no vocational 
programs, and very few jobs, and 
the warden opposes work release, 
study release and furloughs. The 
Times quotes one prisoner as 
saying, "This place plays tricks 
with your mind. It's a farce, a $20 
million flop." 

In a ruling which the editor of the 
Dayton Daily News characterized 
as "astonishing," North Carolina 
J udge George Fountain dismissed 
the Wilmington 10's request for a 
new trial. J udge Fountain did not 
bel ieve that there was any substan¬ 
tial denial of constitutional rights, 
even though three key witnesses 
for the state recanted their testi¬ 
mony. The decision is now under 
appeal. Meanwhile, attorneys are 
asking North Carolina's governor 
to pardon the Wilmington 10. Let¬ 
ters of support for such a pardon j 
should be sent to Governor J ames 
B. Hunt, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

The June 19,1977issueof Parade 
Magazine includes an excellent* 
article by Donald Robinson on 
"The Scandalous Medical Care in 
Our Jails." It is mostly based on a 
current American Medical Associ¬ 
ation survey of jail medical pro¬ 
grams and quotes Joseph R. 

Rowan, the director of the AMA's 
jail programs: "The health care in 
many local jails is so bad that it 
constitutes 'cruel and unusual 
punishment.' It's a violation of the 
inmates' constitutional rights. 
Furthermore, it is a menace to the 
rest of us because they bring their 
illnessesout with them." In 
response to the scandalous situa¬ 
tion, AMA is planning a national 
accreditation system for jails, 
which includes regular inspections 
of jail medical facilities by teams of 
volunteer doctors. "We must stop 
taking chances with the health of 
jail inmates," Rowan said. "For 
their sake and for ours.-" 

—Larry Gara 
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HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
MARCH FOR GAY RIGHTS 

Well over one hundred thousand 
people participated in marches 
marking the beginning of Gay 
Pride Week on Sunday. J une 26 in 
cities across the United States. 

Estimates of the crowd in New 
York City ranged from 50 to 
100,000 people. There was an 
equally large march in San Fran¬ 
cisco and smaller, but well turned 
out, gatherings in Miami, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Atlanta, 

Kansas City, Providence, Rhode 
Island, and Seattle. 

The New York march went from 
Christopher Street in Greenwich 
Village to Central Park. Atone 
point the march extended for over 
27 blocks down Fifth Avenue. 

Many of the marchers carried 
signs denouncing anti-gay activist 
Anita Bryant, such as "Anita—We 
would rather fight than switch." 

Several people carried signs 
saying, "No More Miamis" re¬ 
ferring to the recent recall of a gay 
rights ordinance; Bryant headed 
the recall drive in Dade County, 
Florida. 

.In San Francisco, the march 
stretched over two miles. The 
mood in the Bay Area was some¬ 
what tenser due to the recent 
stabbing death of a city gardener, 
Robert Hillsborough. 

Hillsborough was assaulted out¬ 
side his apartment on J une 22 by 
four men who yelled, "faggot" as 
they beat him and a companion. 
Police in riot gear were stationed 
along the march route, but there 
were no incidents of violence. 

In Barcelona, Spain, police 
broke up a march of 4,000. The 
march was to mark "The World 
Day of Cay Pride." The Cay 
Liberation Front of Catalonia 
sponsored the gathering. 

—Newsdesk 


EPA GIVES SEABROOK 
PLANT A GREEN LIGHT 
FOR CONSTRUCTION 


On Friday, J une 17, the Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency an¬ 
nounced the approval of the plans 
for the cooling system of the pro¬ 
posed nuclear power plant at Sea- 
brook, New Hampshire. The 
Public Service Company of NH, 
builder of the nuke, can now 
resume full construction opera¬ 
tions at the plant site. Priortothe 
EPA ruling, the company was 
working under a limited permit. 

In Portsmouth, NH, the Clam¬ 
shell Alliance, a coalition of 
organizations opposed to the 
plant's construction, announced it 
would continue to fight the plant 
through nonviolent direct action. 

In a statement released that day, 
the Clamshell asserted, "That the 
Carter administration would allow 
this construction to go ahead is a 
declaration of war against the 
natural environment and those 
who are dedicated to protecting it. 

"The Carter administration 
underestimates the strength of 
millions of people in this country 
and around the world who do not 
want atomic power plants built and 
who are willing to act on their con¬ 
victions." 

The statement, which was co¬ 
signed by over 20 environmental 
and anti-nuke groups across the 
country concluded, "The fight 
against the Seabrook plant and 
other nukes is not over. We will 
continue to do whatever is neces¬ 
sary within the nonviolent frame¬ 
work to guarantee this plant will 
not be built." —Newsdesk 



USS NEW YORK CITY 
LAUNCHED AT GROTON 

More than 75 people from Connec¬ 
ticut, New York, and Massa¬ 
chusetts gathered at the main gate 
of General Dynamics-Electric Boat 
Division shipyard in Croton, Con¬ 
necticut, Saturday, J une 18, to 
protest the launching of the 
USS New York City —the eighth 
nuclear powered submarine of the 
Navy's new USS Los Angeles fast- 
attack class. 

Demonstrators from the non¬ 
violent Atlantic Life 
Community—who have sustained 
24 arrests during the past month 
during anti-Trident submarine ac¬ 
tions, sponsored the action. Leaf¬ 
lets warning "A Hard Rain (of 
nuclear bombs) is Conna Fall" 
were passed out to the people who 
attended the launching . Demon¬ 
strators carried black umbrellas as 
a graphic reminder that an 
imminent shower of nuclear poisons 
exists as a result of nuclear arma¬ 
ments. 

Meanwhile about 2,000.people 
in the shipyard watched the USS 
New York City slide down the 
building ways into the Thames 
River. New York City mayor Abra¬ 
ham Beame spoke during the 
launching ceremony and joked that 
now he could "slip in and out of 
New York City without being 
seen." 

Beame's jokes rang hollow how¬ 
ever, to the mi 11 ions of New York 
City residents who have experi¬ 
enced cuts in vital city services or 
unemployment as a result of the 
city's deepening financial crisis; 
and whose tax dollars are used to 
finance a record-high military 
budget which is funding the con¬ 
struction of a fleet of New York 
City type submarines. 

Originally the ship was esti¬ 
mated tocost$180million. (The 
cost of construction not including 
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armaments—nuclear or non¬ 
nuclear carried aboard.) "Cost- 
overruns" have skyrocketed the 
delivery price. Retired admiral 
Elmo R. Zumwalt, former chief of 
naval operations has estimated the 
final costs at $300 million for each 
ship. 28 fast-attack ships are under 
contract to be built and this class of 
submarine is slated to replace the 
65 nuclear powered attack sub¬ 
marines of older designs currently 
in operation. 

The next launching, the USS 
Indianapolis is scheduled for J uly 
30. Protest actions are being 
planned. — GlenAIIVord 

200 PROTEST B-1 
AT WHITE HOUSE 

200 opponents of the B-1 bomber 
picketed f he White House June 20 
and called on President Carter to 
halt production of the $94 billion 
weapons system. During his cam¬ 
paign Carter made statements 
indicating his opposition to the 
B-1. But recent statements consti¬ 
tute what many of his critics call "a 
turn around." 

"Carter's B-1 decision will bean 
acid test of his credibility, his 
priorities, and his strength of 
leadership in the face of Pentagon 
and corporate pressure," said 
Carol Ness of Clergy and Laity 
Concerned, one of seven groups 
sponsoring the protest. 

After the scheduled end of the 
demonstration, 18 people sat-in on 
the White House driveway to 
further dramatize their opposition 
to the weapons system. They were 
arrested at 3 pm. 

The groups sponsoring the rally 
also requested a personal inter¬ 
view with President Carter. So far 
he has not responded to any of 
their communications. — LNS 

MASSACHUSETTS SENATE 
PASSES GAY RIGHTS BILL 

Cay rights legislation met with 
initial success in the Massa¬ 
chusetts State Senate J une 13, 
with a 18 to 17 vote in favor of a bi 11 
prohibiting discrimination against 
homosexuals in public employ¬ 
ment. 

Senate Republicans led opposi¬ 
tion to the bill, calling homo¬ 
sexuality an "ancient disease" 
and asserting that if gays are al¬ 
lowed to work in state institutions, 


sexual attacks on mental patients, 
the retarded and prisoners will in¬ 
crease. 

But gay rights supporter 
Senator Chester Atkins strongly 
disagreed. "What someone does 
in their own home is none of the 
state's business," said Atkins. 
"Homosxuality is not contagious. 
People who want to work and can 
do the job have a right to work." 

After a court suit in 1973, the 
federal government issued a civil 
service rule barring discrimination 
against gay people in federal jobs. 
The proposed Massachusetts 
legislation, says Atkins, is a 
weaker version of this federal 
policy. The bill now goes to the 
Massachusetts House, where it is 
expected to face an uphill battle. 

Representative Elaine Noble, 
sponsor of the recent bill, is the 
first open lesbian to be elected to a 
state legislature. She has also 
introduced legislation which would 
make it illegal to discriminate 
against gays in private employ¬ 
ment, housing and credit eligibili¬ 
ty, a bill similar to the widely pub¬ 
licized Dade County ordinance de¬ 
feated by Anita Bryant's "Save 
Our Children" campaign in early 
June. -LNS 

EVENTS 

AUSTIN, TX— American Friends 
Service Committee sponsors a con¬ 
ference on "Toward a New Inter¬ 
national Economic Order: 
Cooperationor Confrontation ?" 
with speakers and workshops, Fri¬ 
day, J uly 29-Saturday, July30. For 
information, contact: Ken 
Carpenter, AFSC, 600 West 28th 
St., -102 Austin, TX78705. (512) 
474-2399. $10 registration fee. 

BANGOR, WA-The Pacific Life 
Community is sponsoring a Sum¬ 
mer long program, J une 25- 
August 14, to build nonviolent 
resistance to the Trident base at 
Bangor. For information on 
Bangor Summer workshops and 
actions, contact, Bangor Summer 
Task Force, PLC, 61624th Ave. 
East, Seattle, WA (206) 324-7184. 

LACEY, WA-The WRL Annual 
Conference at the Gri nwood Con¬ 
ference & Retreat Center, August 
11-14. For information, contact: 
WRL, 33l-7th Ave. East, Seattle, 

WA 98112 or 339 Lafayette St., 

NY, NY 10012! 


MEDIA, PA— The Brandywine 
Alternative Fund will sponsor a 
series of "presences" in the 
Chester and Delaware county 
areas during August 6-9, the Hiro- 
shima-Nagasaki bombing com¬ 
memorations. Anyone interested 
in participating can contact BAF, 
(215) 565-0247 or 565-1765. 

NEW HAVEN, CT-National 
Conference on United States' 
Responsibility to Vietnam. 
Speakers include: Don Luce, Cora 
Weiss, Cloria Emerson. Yale Law 
School, Saturday, July9 Spon¬ 
sored by AFSC, WILPF, Promot¬ 
ing Enduring Peace. For informa¬ 
tion contact: Conn. Peace Action 
Coalition, 853 Townsend Ave., 
New Haven, CT06512. $3 regis¬ 
tration. 

NYC— Murray Rosenblith speaks 
on "Fighting Nuclear Power 
Through Direct Action" at the 
Free Association, 5 West 20th St., 
Friday, July 8,7:30 pm. For infor¬ 
mation, call (212) 691-0699. 

SAN LUIS OBISPO, CA-The 

Abalone Alliance is organizing a 
nonviolent direct action against 
the Diablo Canyon nuke for the 
August 6 weekend. Area residents 
interested in participating in this 
and other anti-nuke activities in 
southern California can contact the 
Alliance at: POBox1598,San Luis 
Obispo, CA 93406. (805)544-7148. 

SANTA CRUZ, CA-The Re¬ 
source Center for Nonviolence will 
hold a series of "Conversations in 
Nonviolence" with IraSandperl, 

J uly 14-23 and August 12-21. Ses¬ 
sions will be at the Center, 515 
Broadway; suggested donations 
$30-50. For information, contact 
the Center at: PO Box 2324, Santa 
Cruz, CA 95063, (408)423-1626. 

We would particularly I ike to list 
events people are organizing \* 
around Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
days. Many groups will be spon¬ 
soring actions relating to nuclear 
power and disarmament. To get 
your action listed in EVENTS, 
send it on a postcard to: Events, 
WIN, 503 Atlantic Ave., 5th floor, 
Brooklyn, NY 11217. Be sure to in- 
cludetime, date, place and the 
name of the sponsoring organiza¬ 
tion . Don't forget to send an ad¬ 
dress and phone number for 
people to contact. 
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Indeed, don't let a chance like this go by: a chance to 
read, for the first time in modern English, 44of the 
beautiful poems of the Indian poet, Kabir. 

We know very little about Kabir. Even his birth and 
death dates are beyond confirmation. Though Bly • 
says tentatively that Kabir was born in 1398 and died 
in 1518, other sources place his birth as late as 1440, 
his death as early as 1448. The circumstances and 
events of his life have largely been obscured by 
legend and the passage of time. 

We do know that he was probably raised as a Mos¬ 
lem in Benares, and that, as a young man, he followed 
the Hindu teacher Ramananda, eventually 
developing a following of his own. Incorporating ideas 
from the Hindu sects as well as the Sufi Moslems, he 
taught a balance between the ecstatic non-orthodoxy 
of the Sufi's and the more sober classicism of the 
Hindus. 

We know also that Kabir was clearly not a religious 
ascetic. Supporting a wife and family by weaving, 
Kabir says, “what is most aliveof all is inside your 
own house." Though he is revered as a saint by Mos¬ 
lems and Hindus alike, he would bridle at the dog- 
maticteachings since and still expounded in his 
name: 

Suppose you scrub your ethical skin until it shines, 
but inside there is no music, 
then what? 

He was a heretic, as free-wheeling and undogmatic 
as the Quakers. “There is nothing but water in the 
holy pools," Kabir says; “I know, I have been swim¬ 
ming in them." And like the Quakers, Kabir's search 
for understanding is a personal matter finally 
between Cod and each individual human being: 

You will not find me in stupas, not in Indian shrine 

rooms, nor in synagogues, nor in cathedrals... 
Friend, listen: the God whom I love is inside. 

Desirous of’avoiding the rigidity which comes of 
dividing the total life experience into artificial cate¬ 
gories, Kabir seldom even uses the word "Cod" 

("We mustn't give it a name,/lest silly people start 
talking again about the body and the soul"), but in¬ 
stead refers variously to "my Lord," "the Teacher," 
"the Guest," or "the Secret One." Kabir's perspec¬ 
tive is total: life, love, insects, plants, the seasons and 
stars, God, people—all are part of theonegreat whole 
which cannot be divided. 

Kabir is not, however, primarily a religious 
teacher; and he should not be read that way. Bly's 
afterward wisely avoids more than a nod at the com¬ 
plexities of eastern religions and Kabir's place among 
them. Kabir is for us, as perhaps he was for the people 
of hisowntime, above all, a poet. And like all great 
poets, he speaks to all peopleof all walks in all times. 

And what a voice! Whether speaking of love, the 
eternal cycle of creation, or the excesses of the yogies, 
Kabir is always exuberant, his voice full of energy and 
joy and wonder—likeachild on Saturday morning: 

Do you have a body ? 

Don't sit on the porch! 

Go out and walk in the rain! 


His desire to make us open to everything, his eager¬ 
ness to debunk traditions and break down the barriers 
of total love are infectuous. Sometimes he speaks as a 
man, sometimes as a woman; sometimes he assumes 
the voice of the Guest, other times the Secret One 
"makes love" with him. Always, Kabir exults in the 
spontaneity of living: 

Those who hope to be reasonable about it fail. 

The arrogance of reason has separated us from that 

love. 

* * * * 

How lucky Kabir is, that surrounded by all this joy 
he sings inside his own little boat. 

A musician as well as a poet, Kabir's poems ring 
with musical imagery, with songs and dulcimers, 
drums and flutes. But in the midst of it all, he knows 
that we can never really name the source, but only re¬ 
joice in its multiple manifestations: "I know the sound 
of the ecstatic flute,/but I do not know who's flute it 
is." The combination of confidencetmd humility 
which Kabir exhibits is perhaps the most startling 
beauty of these poems. Kabir is one with himself, 
with his vision of God, and with his universe. 

We do not know what any certainty, of course, what 
Kabir was really like. We are not even sure if he 
actually wrote these poems, or if they were written 
down by others from hisoral recitations. The original 
poems were written in Hindi and later translated into 
Bengali. Much later, Sir Rabindranath Tagore trans¬ 
lated the Bengali into the Victorian English of his day. 
While Tagore did an admirable job, the English of his 
time was, as Bly states, "hopeless" in conveying the 
radiance and vibrance buried beneath the surfaceof 
Tagore's rather stuffy, preachy Kabir. 

Bly, reading Tagore with deep respect and sensi- 1 
tivity, has breathed back into Kabir the life that we 
feel surely the poet himself must have possessed. One 
example will suffice. 

Tagore's Kabir: 

Subtle is the path of love! 

Therein there is no asking and no not asking, 

There one loses one's self at His feet, 

There one is immersed in the joy of the seeking: 
plunged in the deeps of love as the fish 
in the water. 

The lover is never slow in offering his head for 
his Lord's service. 

Bly's Kabir: 

The bhakti path winds in a delicate way. 

On this path there is no asking and no not asking 
The ego simply disappears the moment you touch him. 
The joy of looking for him is so immense that you 
just dive in, and coast around like a fish 
in the water. 

If anyone needs a hand, the lover leaps up to offer his. 
Kabir's poems touch on the secrets of this bhakti. 

While Bly is occasionally a bit too hard on Tagore's 
language (I prefer Tagore's "Flowers bloom in clus¬ 
ters" to Bly's "When one flower opens, ordinarily 
dozens open"), a careful reading of both texts would 
yield few disatisfactions with Bly's changes. Faithful 
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EVERYTHING ELSE... 

Daniel L. Klauck 

King Publications, Washington DC /1976 / 80 pp. ) 
$5 

It would be a lie to say thpt there is not one mediocre 
poem in Everything else ..., but only one bad poem in 
a young poet's first book is nothing to be ashamed of, 
especially when a good number of the pieces here can 
stand up strongly against the work of our modern 
masters, Ginsberg and Ferlinghetti. 

"If You Escape to Manitoba the Wolves'll Get 
You" is a poem with that strength. It works as a chant 
with sound rolling over one another; it tumbles with 
repetition of key words in' phrases created from dif¬ 
ferent perspectives. Its theme is escape, but unfor¬ 
tunately 

the wolves are everywhere ... 

in the schools 
the institutes 
and colleges 
on the playgrounds 
the campgrounds 
and fairgrounds 
running the jails 
the morgues 
and asylums 

but hardly any are left in the forests 
and the ones who are 
well 

they carry guns now 
man ... 

the wolves 
killing us 
in manitoba 
or Pittsburgh 
or east jesus arkansas 

All of us have the same experience every time we 
deal with some bureaucrat, or speak out on the street, 
and although our experience may not be as unfree as 
Klauck's his words ring with brutal truth. Wolves are 


Lee Webster regularly reviews poetry for Wl N. W. D. 
Ehrhart is co-editor or Demilitarized Zones, and 
author of A Generation of Peace and Rootless. Special 
thanks to Paul Carroll for the time needed to write the 
review. 


wolves—although some bite harder, some will take 
your life. There are many high quality poems in this 
volume; there's no use just talking about them; I wish 
you could read them all right now. 

These poems are weapons. Nonviolent missies that 
succeed in shaking the objects of their attack and 
raising the human sensitivity of both the victims and 
the officialdom. And that's what poems should be: 
marching music toward a new world. These poems, 
which were written in prison, exist in the milieu of 
human existence and sharpen our struggles. They 
help uncover "the wolves" and build our solidarity as 
human beings. 

The book is artfully typeset and bound, but, mad¬ 
deningly, quite expensive. Books of poems generally 
cost quite a bit because they sell poorly, but $5 is 
steep and even forbidding to so many folks who would 
love and use these poems. There is a reason though, . 
and a good one: King Publications exists for the sole 
purpose of publishing prisoners work, and although 
some foundation money is available the tasks con¬ 
fronting the publishers are monumental and expen¬ 
sive. As Klauck's work shows, prison art is not some¬ 
thing strange, something freakish for sociologists and 
weird art critics, but dynamic creation right out of the 
veins of America. For America's sake it needs to be 
heard. 

Klauck's words are the best: "I believe emphatical¬ 
ly in the universal power of poetry. In its essential 
truth. In its ability to transform human suffering and 
despair into a purposeful restoration of the human 
spirit embellished with a basic need to excellence." 
And he's right. 

Everything else.. .can be ordered from King Pub¬ 
lications, PO Box 19332, Washington DC 20036. $5 
and25?!for postage. —Lee Webster 


THE KABIR BOOK: Versions of Robert Bly / A 

Seventies Press Book, Beacon Press, Boston 1977 / 

71pp. w/illus. /$7.95 hardbound /$3.95 paperback 

Knowing nothing shuts the iron gates; the new love 
opens them 

The sound of the gates opening wakes the beautiful 
woman asleep. 

Kabir says: Fantastic! Don't let a chance like this go 
by! 
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to the spirit of Tagore's Kabir, Bly has given the poet 
a voice to match the intensity of that spirit. 

What's more, Bly has made the poems delightfully 
contemporary, both in place and time. Making sub¬ 
stitutions such as ''loaded gun" for "deadly 
weapon," "horse-chestnut" for "banyan tree," 
"student" for "sadhu," and "synagogue" for 
"kaaba," Bly lets us feel at ease in familiar sur¬ 
roundings without damaging the essence of Kabir's, 
meanings. 


Bly himself demonstrates a good deal of humility. 
Noting the problems of translating through what 
amounts to three-and-a-half languages, he states, "if 
anyone speaking Hindi would like to help me, I'll do 
[the poems] over." Until that happens, we can still 
readily enjoy the poet Kabir as Bly has presented him 
to us here. As Bly is "grateful every day for the gift" 
of Kabir's poems, I am equally grateful for Bly's gift 
of making the poems accessibleto me. They are 
thought-provoking, full of life, beautiful. 

—W.D. Ehrhart 
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Leaving the Guns Behind 
Light sails west; 

night sails in across the Eastern Shore; 
we sail south past Turkey Point 
where colonial gunrunners anchored. 

We sail south past Aberdeen 

where the modern merchants 

test their latest wares; 

past Georgetown, where the lady 

loaded cannon with the troops; 

past Baltimore, where the British navy 

burst bombs in air above McHenry. 

We sail south past Annapolis; , 

past the river of the eastern Union army 

where the Pentagon squats; 

past St. Michaels, where the hunters 

manned their duckblinds with artillery, 

Night sails on, and we sail south 
past Norfolk navy yard 
toward open sea 

and bellies full of Caribbean rum, 
toward always-sun and always willing 
nut-brown women 

old Cornwallis dreamed of in the night 
before the m.orning he surrendered. 

—W.D. Ehrhart 
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peoples bulletin board 

Free if no exchange of $$ involved and only 20 words in length. Otherwise $2 for every ten words. 


PUBLIC NOTICE 

RADIOACTIVITY is WRAIsongoing coverage of 
the tight against nuclear energy Tune into 99.5 fm 
on the first andthird Thursday of each month at 8:30 
PM 

Foreign Policy Report can be heard in the New Eng¬ 
land area every Thursday at 11 am on WBUR-FM 
(90.9) Sponsored by the Campaign foraDemocatic 
Foreign Policy The show examines US foreign 
policy from a peace movement perspective. 

If you are interested in disarmament, feminism, war 
tax resistance, nonviolence or organizing a WRL 
local chapter and you live in the South, then please 
contact the new War Resisters League Southeast 
Regional Office, 103 Purefoy Road, Chapel Hill, NC 
27514. 919-967-7244. 

A Peace Seminar will go to the Soviet Union August 
7-28,1977 Participants will meet with Peace Com¬ 
mittees. Friendship groups, visit collective farms, 
factories. Young Pioneer Palaces, historical sites 
and cultural centers. Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, 
Odessa, and Volgograd will be visited. People de¬ 
siring to go should contact Promoting Enduring 
Peace, P.O.Box 103, Woodmont.CT 06460 

PUBLICATIONS 

"NCLC is alive & the anti-nuke, alternative energy 
movement is their latest target!" Send 13* stamp for 
copy of article (6-7-77) on what they're trying to do to 
the Clamshell Alliance The people united will not be 
defeated Be aware. We will win, without violence! 
(Terrorism is the Government's Tool.) Order copies 
from: COLT, Box 271-W, Newvernon, NJ 07976 

Memoirs of a Solar Greenhouse Tales of a solar 
shack built from junk in a cold, cold winter. Plans 
with photos & drawing. $2 from E.J. Whiting, 328 
John St , Ann Arbor 48104 

J OURNAL OF WORLD EDUCATION has a special 
summer issue on Education and Human Rights. 

J WE, Box W, 3 Harbor Hill Drive, Huntington, New 
York 11743 

Phoenix Poems, 22 poems about being a woman, by 
Joan Freewoman. Available for $2.00. Movement 
for a New Society, 4722 Baltimore Ave., Phila¬ 
delphia, PA 19143 

PRODUCTS 

If you have a copy of the "Active Nonviolence" slide 
show there is now available a cassette of the script 
recorded by Vivian Sandlund of the Clamshell Alli¬ 
ance. Several sets of the slide show are still available 
at cost. For details contact Larry Cara, 21 Faculty 
Place, Wilmington, Ohio 45177. (513)382-3569. 

"WE CAN STOP THE NUKES-SEABROOK '77" 
Bumpersticker available for a donation (pay what¬ 
ever you can afford—all proceeds go to the Clam¬ 
shell Alliance, Seabrook, NH). Order from Kate 
Donnelly, Box 271-W, Newvernon, NJ 07976 Send 
13* stamp for information on nuclear power 

Tapes of talks on anarchism by Karl Hess, Augustin 
Souchy and Murray Bookchm available for $4.95 
from Our Generation, 3934 St Urbain, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada Also available, tape of Utah 
Phillips singing IWW songs ($3 95). Our Generation 
will also copy recordings for their Louise Michel 
Library and for distribution. 

SERVICES 

The Brandywine Alternative Fund is a group of 
Delaware and Chester County, Pennsylvania citi¬ 
zens working to reorder priorities away from military 
programs of war and war production to a greater 
emphasis on people's needs and social develop¬ 
ment . Besides sponsoring educational and action 
programs, the group is making a small yet positive 


step to reorder priorities with the "alternative 
fund.'' This fund, comprised of refused war taxes, 
personal savings, and group investments, makes 
interest -free loans to social change and service 
groups (primarily working in Chester and Delaware 
counties). For information about Brandywine Al¬ 
ternative Fund loans contact: The Brandywine Al¬ 
ternative Fund, 302 S. Jackson St., Media, PA 
19063.(215)565-0247. 

EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Woolman Hill, very small, very alternative high * 
school/farm collective in Western Massachusetts iT 
looking for three people with energy for teenagers 
and specific skills in: outreach andfundraising; 
counseling andofficework; general maintenance 
and auto repair. Room/board and low pay, close 
community, beautiful spot. Write about yourself. 
Woolman Hill, Deerfield, Mass. 01342. 

Position available National coordinator for Friend- 
shipment, coalition of organizations seeking 
normalization of relations with Vietnam and pro¬ 
viding people-to-people aid for post war reconstruc¬ 
tion. Must have knowledge of Vietnam, organiza¬ 
tional experience and able to live in NYC. Movement 
wage Apply: Friendshipment, 777 UN Plaza, NYC 
10017 Tel: 212-490-3910. 

WIN's computerized mailing service cooperative 
needs a responsible, conscientious, self-motivated 
new staff person to start by Sept. No technical skills 
are needed since we provide training. The work re¬ 
quires the ability to work with others and an or¬ 
ganized mind and work habits. We need someone 
with a long term commitment to providing the com¬ 
munications lifeblood of the movement Reasonable 


movement salary. Community Mailing Service Inc , 
3525 Lancaster Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 19104. 

Phone 215-EV2-6096. 

Seeking more social change workers (poverty, 
peace, feminism , anti-nukes, etc ) to live/work in 
_ Maine Room and board provided Write L. Dan- 
singer, RFD1, Newport, Maine04953. 

New Midwest research institute seeks unselfish, 
socially-conscious, non-careerist, MA-PhDMOVE¬ 
MENT fund-raisers. Prefer economists, political- 
scientists, etc. Semi-scholarly studies on war-peace 
reconversion, etc. Applicants must READ Gross and 
Osterman "The New Professionals" pp 33-77, Studs 
Terker'Working" pp 525-527, 537-540, Claudia 
Dreifus "Radical Lifestyles," and address them¬ 
selves to the contents of this advertisement. Mid¬ 
west Institute, 1206 N 6th St., 43201. 

HELP! 

I'm looking for information (in English) about the 
split in the Japanese anti-nuclear movement be¬ 
tween Gensuikin and Gensuikyo. Would be inter¬ 
ested in hearing from people with first-hand know¬ 
ledge or with ideas about references. Contact Ian 
Lind, 1139 9th Ave #41, Honolulu, HI 96816. 

Prisoner seeks information, articles, periodicals- 
on Taoists Lao Tzu/Chuant Tzuandother related 
philosophy & ideas. Richard G. MacDonald— 
28987-120, PO Box 33 USP, Terre Haute, Ind. 47808. 

Convict desperately needs communication with 
movement people who might assist in obtaining out 
of state parole. Eddie Hoskins #144-731, POBox 
45699, Lucasville, Ohio 45699 


to let the insights of nonviolence 
meet the insights of feminism 
and get acquainted 

to see if our daily lives 
swear at 

our political convictions 


tenth annual war resisters league conference 
august 11-14, 1977 
lacey, Washington 


further info 
war resistors league 
331-17th ave east 
Seattle, wa 98112 
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PEACE & FREEDOM THRU NONVIOLENT ACTION 


SEABROOK: The First Week 




★★★★★★★★★★★★★★♦★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★a 


As quoted in 
Harper's, Freidan's 
It Changed My Life and 
the Spokeswoman 



WILL THE 

WOMEN'S MOVEMENT 
SURVIVE? 

by Naomi Weisstein 
and Heather Booth 


Reprints available from SISTER 
c/o Wynn, 250 Howard Ave 
New Haven, Conn. 06519, 
Single copies 50c, 10 for $4. 


New Anerican Ma/zment 





Ptmarirv **dur jtiondU ^nd worltNhops on; 

Urban Crisis; Women's Liberation 
77; Energy, Economy and 
Environment 

Health Policy, Full employment. Immi¬ 
gration Policy, Workers' Control, State of 
the Left, Campus Politics, Southern Afri¬ 
ca. Anti-Racism, JP Stevens, Therapy and 
Politics. Socialist-Feminist Theory. Latin 
America. Models of Community Organ¬ 
izing. The State of Labor, Labor Or¬ 
ganizing, much more 

featuring: 

Frank Ackerman, Stanley Aronowilz, 
Mario Barrera, Harry Boyle, Ken Cockrel, 
Barbara Ehrenreich, Max Gordon, 
E.K. Hunt, Dorothy Healey, 

Julia Reichert Saul Wellman 
August 11-14. Coe College. Cedar Rapids. 
Iowa 

For complete registration information, 
write NAM. 1643 N Milwaukee. Chicago. 
IL 60647 


JUMP CUT 

examining cinema in its 
social and political context 

JUMPq UT 

providing in-depth 
analyses of new films 

jump cut 

developing 

a radical film criticism 

jump cut 

6 issues $4.00 
po box 865 
berkeley ca 94701 


ENERGY AT 
ANY PRICE? 

Deadly radioactive wastes... 
Soaring electric bills... 
Contaminated farmlands... 
Poisoned rivers... Forced power 
plant shutdowns... 

Endless Government subsidies... 

D id you know that's the price of 
nuclear power? Readers of 
Critical Mass Journal do. 
Founded by Ralph Nader, Critical 
Mass Journal has each month 
explored for thousands of readers the 
real price of our energy world. And it 
Jets them know what they can do 
about it. 

Regularly, in simple and uncompli- ‘ 
cated language, CMJ looks at and 
explains what you can do about; 

■ The rising costs of your electric bill 
■ Nuclear power plant safety 
■ Conservation 
■ Solar energy 

■ The radioactive wastes controversy 
■ Electric Utility accountability 
■ Transportation of nuclear materials 
■ Plutonium and the proliferation of 
nuclear arms 

lake a quick look at CMJ today 
As the price of energy escalates, we 
think you'll be glad you did. 

Critical Mass Journal—’ 

FOR PEOPLE WHO 
WANT TO KNOW 


Yesl I want to become a Critical Mass 
Journal subscriber and (earn what I can 
do about nuclear power, conservation and 
renewable energy sources. 


NAME 


STtWT 


CITY STATS ZIP 

□ One yr. subscription @ $7.50* 

□ TWo yr. subscription @ $13.50* 

□ Bill me later 

Critical Mass Journal 

PO Box 1538, Washington DC 20013 


*CrMcal Mass Journal is published monthly 
Subscription rates: individuals: $7.50 — 1 year. $13.50 — 
2 years; business and professional institutions: $37.50 — 
1 year, $70.50—2 years. 
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